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NOTICE. 



IN VIEW OF THE TERMINATION OF THE ACTIVE SEASON FOR THE SUMMER, THE 
SEMI-MONTHLY ISSUE OF THE COLLECTOR AND ART CRITIC HAS BEEN SUS- 
PENDED, AND THE NEXT NUMBER OF THIS PAPER WILL APPEAR AUGUST 1ST. 



The continued growth of the Subscription list of The Col- 
lector and Art Critic, right in the warm weather of the 
vacation season, is most gratifying. Subscriptions come in 
batches of ten and twenty at a time, and present readers of 
this paper seem to be interested in its prosperity, as applications 
have been received for the blank which appeared in a recent 
number, and which, therefore, is again found on page 79. 
Thanks ! No blare of trumpets is required. The Collector 
and Art Critic supplies a demand, may it ever enlarge its 
•field of utility. 

Attention is called to some additional advertisements appear- 
ing in this number, which collectors might do well to consider. 



Dr. A. Bredius, the authority on Rembrandt and the masters 
of the Dutch and Flemish schools, has resigned his position as 
Director of the Gallery of the Mauritshuis in the Hague. His 
ample fortune enabled him to collect many treasures of these 
old schools, which were added to the collection under his charge, 
and which on his retirement will be lost to this national institu- 
tion. These consist of six Rembrandts, and examples by van 
der Meervan Delft, van Goyen, van de Velde, Brekelenkam, 
Teniers, and others. It will be a very difficult matter to fill his 
place. 



The next annual show of the Water Color Society will be 
held in the ball-room of the Waldorf-Astoria. Some other 
places in town for this display would be the American Art Gal- 
leries, which, however, are generally taken for auction exhibi- 
tion purposes during February; or the Vanderbilt Gallery in 
Fifty-seventh Street, which is turn grata to the W. C. S. mem- 
bers. The Carnegie Lyceum may or may not have been con- 
sidered, it would for many reasons have been a more appropriate 
place than the great hostelry. Perhaps, however, trade condi- 
tions may have tipped the scales! for some artists are pretty 
shrewd. 

While this matter of exhibitions is now on the tapis, owing to 
the exit of the Twenty-third Street building, would it not be a 
good plan to consider to relinquish the Fall Academy Exhibi- 
tion ? It is a show which generally is an apologia arlistica, and 
the Spring Academy would be greatly benefited by this omis- 
sion. 



The accounts of American Private Collections which have 
thus far appeared in The Collector concerned those of Mr. 
Ichabod T. Williams of New York, Mr. W. H. Sherman of Bos- 
ton, Mr. Hugh O'Neill of New York, Mr. J. W. Brown of 
Brooklyn, and Dr. George Reuling of Baltimore. They de- 
scribed important and interesting collections of modern and 
ancient paintings. I take pleasure in giving on another page an 
account of the Collection of Ancient Chinese Porcelains brought 
together by Mr. George A. Hearn of this city, whose collection 
of paintings is of national reputation, while his exceedingly 
valuable museum of these rare Chinese ceramics is not so well 
known. 

To do justice to this collection, which contains over one 
thousand numbers, I have availed myself of the scholarly de- 
scription prepared by the Hon. Chester Holcombe, for many 
years Secretary of Legatjpn and acting U. S. Minister at Peking, 
China. Only the mcfT important numbers have been selected, 
and even thus, much' has been passed that merited mention for 
its intrinsic value. The introduction gives some elementary 
facts concerning this ancient art. 

* * * 

Artists are often misunderstood and unappreciated. Occa- 
sionally, however, we meet delightfully naive painters, who make 
up for all lack-'of artistic insight of the common crowd by being 
serenely conscious of their own merits and the secondary im- 
portance of a few chosen ones. The other day I heard of one 
wielder of the brush, whose talents are somewhat known, who 
claims that there are but three artists in America to-day : T. T. 
and T. The first two initials standing for the same name. 
Another brother of the guild takes a wider view and concedes 
the existence of five worth mentioning. All which gives us joy. 

* * * 

The well-known Cleveland artist, Chas. H. Ault, the Secretary 
of the Western Artists' Association, sailed on the 17th ulto. for 
London, where he intends to make his home for some time. 
Before sailing he accepted the appointment as the personal 
representative of The Collector and Art Critic for Europe, 
of which foreign subscribers and advertisers will please take 
note. 

* * * 

Arsene Alexandre, the famous French art writer, calls atten- 
tion in the Figaro, to the point made by my Paris correspond- 
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" ent in the last number, as to the prevailing "horrors" in the 
Salons of this year, a tendency which is unfortunately develop- 
ing among French artists. The Verestchagin war pictures 
may have had something to do with this depicting of human 
shambles— a passing tendency we may trust, for these agonizing 
object lessons become revolting in the end. 

* * * 

An unfortunate example of the insidious prying in people's 
private affairs which some reporters consider the evidence of 
their smartness, is the announcement of the sale of the W. T. 
Evans Collection. Mr. Evans may have, in private, contem- 
plated such a sale, but he assures me that he is at a loss to 
know how the matter got into print, as nothing about this sale 
had been fixed, and it may yet be postponed indefinitely. 

The public announcement was therefore, to say the least, 
premature. Still the reporters had time and place fixed and 
were already preparing to give the number and names of the 
pictures to be sold. 

At the same time it may be said, that if this collection comes 
under the hammer, a sale of significant importance will come 
before the public. After the dispersion of the T. B. Clarke 
Collection, the Evans' Collection is certainly the most repre- 
sentative one of American Art, and a dispersion would increase 
the interest being taken in the product of our national artists. 
In due time an authorized announcement will be made in this 
paper if the matter should be decided upon. 

* * * 

There was shown recently to me a most interesting early 
watercolor by Whistler, now in the possession of a lady whose 
brother was a roommate and intimate friend of the artist dur- 
ing his studies at West Point. It represents a monk, studying 
in a richly appointed library, and shows the beginning of the 
unique style of this unique artist. On the back it bears in 
Whistler's handwriting the dedication : " J. Whistler to his 
friend and roommate Leigh, in remembrance of our days at 
West Point." I believe this watercolor could be procured by 
some collector, and I will be pleased to place any one inter- 
ested in communication with the owner. 



Erratum. — On page 56, first column in the article on Dr. 
Reuling's collection, appearing in the last number, mention is 
made of "the examples of the Dutch and French Schools." 
The discerning reader of course corrected this to " Dutch and 
Flemish," acknowledgment of which is hereby made. 



An unsuccessful attempt has been made to expose and punish " 
the perpetrators of fraudulent auctions. The victim chosen was, 
by verdict of the jury, innocent of any wrong intent, although 
it was shown on the trial that one man, for whom the auctioneer 
sold some rugs, employed " puffers " to force up prices without 
the knowledge or consent of the auctioneer. This shows the 
far-reaching fraud with which like sales are rankled. 

I should like to call the attention of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Fraudulent Auctions to another method used. I 
have been creditably informed that recently an auction was 
held of the furniture and belongings in a private house, and that 
a day before the exhibition a vanload of pictures was delivered 
at the house, which were hung and sold as forming part of the 
establishment. Many of these were hung in dark corners, and 
sold from the wall without an opportunity for examination, but . 
on the strength of the fraudulent names which had been affixed 
to the canvases. Sometimes the auctioneers are not to blame 
for dishonest dealing, and then again they are. All which 
emphasizes the oft-repeated statement that at least pictures and 
rugs should be bought from reputable dealers, and considering 
the danger of imposition no purchases should be made at auc- 
tions except where the reputation of the auction house is above 
reproach. 

To emphasize this point further, I might relate an experience 
identical to the one I mentioned last January. A gentleman 



called upon me a few weeks ago, requesting my advice as to the 
genuineness of two paintings he had bought at a sale. They 
were both forgeries, one, however, being the most skilful imita- 
tion I have ever seen, the deceit only being detected through 
one of those readily overlooked " breaks," which to an expert 
are all-convincing. 

As to auctions, I was present some time ago at one where 
almost at the moment the auctioneer declared the lot sold, a 
much higher bid was heard. The only remark the auctioneer 
made was: " I am sorry, it is too late," and passed on to the 
next number. At another place, I have seen the auctioneer, 
■ after knocking down the lot, look about, and when an advance 
was offered, exclaim : " Just in time, seventeen and a half. I 
knew it was worth more," and go right on. 

This may be considered a little matter, but somehow, com- 
bined with other trivialities, it has an influence in forming 
judgment as to the character of the sale. 

* * * 

When the backwash of a steamer, plying on a river with low 
mudbanks, passes over 'these flats, there is a general commotion, 
the rushes bend and sweep about, the scum is stirred and the 
air becomes polluted with unsavory odor. This took place as 
an aftermath to the Mendonca Sale. A purchaser, objecting to 
a picture which he had bought in good faith and with his eyes 
open, demanded the sale quashed on the ground of misrepre- 
sentation, and now a certain so-called Society paper of this town, 
which employs a fake picture dealer as its art critic, raises a 
horrible smell with his " I told you so." 

The whole affair is an unfortunate occurrence, in which I 
feel like blaming most the Senor whose collection was sold, 
because he does not fight it out. As I stated at the time, the 
collection was unimportant, although a few pictures of inter- 
est were included. One was the " Penitent Magdalen." The 
purchaser, a Mr. Loring, bought this picture, but the artist 
Madrazo persuaded him that this painting was not by Murillo. 
Pray — what does Madrazo know about this ? He is a remark- 
ably clever painter of pink fleshtints and portraits of people 
that must live in glass cases, judged by the manner in which 
he represents them, but is he a final authority on the art of 
Murillo or anyone else ? Artists are very poor critics as a rule 
and worse experts. 

Mr. Loring should have accepted Senor de Mendonca's offer 
to have this " Magdalen " submitted to the best experts at de 
Mendonca's expense, their decision to be final. After first ac- 
cepting this offer, Mr. Loring suddenly commenced suit, and 
to save annoyance and inconvenience de Mendonca gave him 
his money back. This was perhaps the easiest way out of the 
dilemma, as the picture is claimed to be worth more than it 
brought at the sale — but the principle is wrong. 

* * * 

The hot weather seems to have affected at least one person 
in an uncomfortable manner. I received a more or less polite 
communication from some one who objected to the reference 
made to the Colonial Club of this city in the sentence appear- 
ing in the last number : "While an exhibition at the Colonial 
Club was disgraced by a show of a half-dozen canvases in front 
of which critics and collectors stood with amazement and smil- 
ingly passed on." 

It must be a punctilious hair-splitter of trouble-borrowing 
proclivities who can find in this sentence any reflection on this 
popular Club. 

Keep cool, my friend ! The Club was not to blame. On 
the contrary, steps have at once been taken to wipe out that 
stain, as the member of the art committee of the Club, who 
abused his official position to foist his peculiar pet possessions 
on the dignity of an otherwise interesting collection, has been 
promptly put out of the art Committee — exactly the same fate 
as served him a few years ago, when he played this trick on the 
Lotos Club. Some people never will learn. It is unfortunate 
enough that brazen effrontery and audacious assurance lifts up 
its head in " the seats of the mighty " — but only for a season, 
for the Nemesis of its own impudence works retribution. 



